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THEYSCrOSLAVIAN  PRUNE  CROP  IN  1925 


The  Yugoslavian  prune  crop  as  reported  "by  the  Llinistry  of  Agriculture 
and  as  observed  by  the  writer,  is  very  good  this  year «i -Production  in  the 
Serbian  section  of  the  country  will  be  heavier  than  in  Bosnia.    Those  ac- 
quainted with  past  crops  state  that  it  promises  to  be  a  good  average  crop. 
There  is  considerable  uncertainty,  however,  as  to  the  probable  exportable 
surplus  of  dried  prunes.    Considering  the  statistical  situation  alone,  the 
conclusion  night  be  readied  that  there  would  be  between  4,000  to  5,000 
carloads  of  ten  metric  tons  each,  available  for  export  from  the  1925  crop, 
but  an  examination  of  local  conditions  discloses  factors  which  make  this 
seem  too  optimistic    The  indications  are  that  the  exports  probably  will 
not  exceed  the  minimum  figure  of  4,000  carloads  or  44,000  short  tons. 


An  average  plum  crop  for  Yugoslavia  is  estimated  at  about  8,000,000 
quintals  (880,000  short  tons  -  1  quintal  equalling  220.5  lbs.)  of  fresh 
fruit.    According  to  United  States  Consul  K.  S.  Patton  of  Belgrade  and  the 
ilinistry  of  Agriculture  of  Yugoslavia,  after  a  wastage  of  5  per  cent  of 
this  crop,  40  per  cent  are  made  into  brandy  or  "Slivovitz"  (Silvovica), 
40  per  cent  are  dried  and  20  per  cent  aro  utilized  in  the  fresh  state  or 
for  jam.    With  a  ratio  of  3.5  quintals  of  fresh  fruit  to  make  1.0  quintal 
of  dried  fruit,  this  would  give  an  avera.ge  production  of  dried  prunes  of 
approximately  869,000  quintals  (95,590  short  tons  )  or  8,690  carloads. 
However,  not  all  of  this  production  is  exported. 


RELATION  OF  PRUNE  CROP  TO  PRUNE  EXPORTS 


Year  [ 

Prune 

Exports  ] 

E  qui va  le nt  ins 
Fi-fish  Fruit  ' 

Total  Fresh  : 
Prune  Crop 

Percentage  as 
Tfcqjort.s 

.Quintals 

Cars  ; 

:     Quintals  ■ 

Quintals 

.  212,258 

2,122  1 

!        742,903  : 

6,611,978 

:  11.2 

.  383,770 

3,838  ; 

1,343,195  : 

8,000,960  i 

•  16.8 

•  404,480  : 

:  4,045 

1,415,680 

s  8,490,320 

•  16.7 

500,000 

.     5,000  . 

1,750,000  i 

8,936,642 

:  19.6 

These  figures  indicate  that  with  average  crops  Yugoslavia  normally 
exports  around  4,000  carloads  of  dried  prunes.    The  1924  crop  was  almost 
a  total  failure  and  while  export  figures  are  not  at  hand  at  this  time,  the 
total  exported  was  very  Email,  probably  below  500  carloads.    This  accounts 
for  the  relatively  large  exports  of  American  prunes  to  Germany  during  the 
past  year.  -2..   .  6  5$2*30 
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M:-r.'~'  5ra::.:y  1's.y.j  Expected. 

Local  conditions  are  very  likely  to  affect  the  ijuantity  of  prunes 
exported  this  year.    Before  the  peasants  start  drying  prunes  they  first 
make  certain  that  they  are  going  tG  have  an  ample  year's  supply  of 
slivovitz  or  prune  brandy.    They  next  weigh  the  relative  prices  of  brandy 
and  dried  prunes,  usually  ending  in  filling  all  their  barrels  v.lth  brandy 
before  they  utilize  the  fresh  crop  for  drying.    There  is  no  brandy  carry- 
over and  many  peasants  have  felt  the  pinch  of  a  brandy  drought  as  a  result 
of  the  unusually  short  crcp  of  1924.    In  many  cases  this  has  been  so 
extreme  that  commercial  alcohol  has  been  purchased  for  concocting  synthetic 
brandy. 

All  over  the  country  there  is  the  feeling  that  out  of  this  year's 
abundant  prune  crop  they  are  going  to  make  certain  of  a  good  supply  of 
slivovitz,  so  that  a  heavy  brandy  make  is  expected  -  how  heavy  no  one  can 
forecast.    There  are  soiao  well-inf omed  individuals  who  say  that  the 
peasants  have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  alcohol  and  make  up 
synthetic  slivovitz  so  that  they  nay  continue  that  practice  and  thus 
ha"ve  more  prunes  to  sell.    Anyone  acquainted  with  a  farmer's  psychology 
will  hardly  take  this  seriously,  however,  because  most  farmers  the  world 
over,  accustomed  to  nake  a  thing  for  themselves,  hesitate  to  pay  out  money 
fcr  it  if  they  have  the  raw  material  at  hand  for  its  manufacture,  even  if 
they  lose  money  by  not  making  the  transaction.    The  farmers  in  the  Balkans 
are  a  very  simple,  uneducated  class  of  peasantry,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  their  enterprise  in  this  type  of  economics  will  bo  more 
pronounced  than  with  farmers  in  other  countries.    After  talking  with  many 
of  them,  the  writer  feels  confident  that  they  are  going  to  make  slivovitz 
to  the  full  capacity  of  their  barrels  and  that  many  of  them  will  take  on  a 
fev;  new  barrels.    Their  wants  are  very  simple,  and  through  generations 
of  isolation  they  have  come  to  regard  the  wants  of  tneir  table  before  all 
others,  and  they  look  to  their  own  farms  to  supply  these  wants. 

Under  these  circumstances,  although  there  is  premise  of  a  good 
average  crop,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  exports  of  prunes 
from  Yugoslavia  will  fall  behind  the  average. 


EM  IN  SHITH, 
Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing 
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french.  prenz  crop  rzpnzed 

The  1925  French  prune  crop  -will  not  "be  no  re  than  half  as  large  as 
previously  reported,  according  to  figures  just  cabled  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  "by  Consv.l  llenmingor,  Bordeaux.    The  crop  is  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 4,000  short  tons  (dried  basis)  compared  with  9,000  tons  produced  last 
year,  and  25,000  in  1923.    Earlier  reports  this  season  have  indicated  a  pro- 
duction "about  equal  to  last  year.    The  crop  is  said  to  bo  good  in  quality,but 
will  be  two  v/oeks  late.    Picking  v?ill  begin  the  latter  part  of  August,  there- 
fore, instead  of  around  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  usual  tine. 

The  crop  promised  to  be  normal  early  in  the  season,  but  has  since 
been  hindered  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  damaged  by  caterpillars 
and  crypt ogamic  diseases. 

On  the  basis  of  a  consumption  of  prunes  frequently  stated  as  averaging 
12,000  to  15,000  short  tons  annually,  French  net  import  requirements  this  year 
should  amount  to  10,000  -  13,000  tons,  assuming  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
French  crop  is  exported  as  usual.    The  indications  are,  however,  that  consump- 
tion has  increased  in  the  past  two  years,  and  that  imports  may  exceed  these 
figures . 


FRENCH  PRODUCTION,   BIPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  PRUNES 


Season 
Sept.  1  -  Aug.  31 

Production  : 

Imports  : 
:         for  : 
Romsiimpt.i  on  : 

Exports  of  : 
domestic  J 
pnimn  p 

Balance 
taken  as 
consumed 

Short  tons 

:    Short  tons 

.  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

25,000  < 
:  9,000 
,  nno 

:  3,555 
.  a/  10,668 
:  b/  15,000 

:  11,556 
;  a/  2,552 

:  17,000 
:  17,116 
:  b/  17,000 

X?             iiO  •  •  •  •  •  e  •   •  o   •  • 

:  b/  2,000 

a/  Eight  months  Sept.  -  April  inclusive.  b/Sstimate 


Exports  from  last  year's  small  crop  of  9,000  tons  for  eight  months  of 
the  crop  season  ended  April  1925,  have  amounted  to  approximately  2,500  and  will 
be  negligible  for  the  other  four  months  because  of  the  small  stocks  available. 
Imports  during  the  four  months  since  April  are  not  likely  to  have  been  large, 
but  such  as  they  arc  will  increase  the  consumption  figure  shown  above  for  the 
past  season.    With  tho  smaller  crop  this  season,  and  conditions  affecting 
demand  at  least  as  favorable  as  last  year,  import  requirements  seem  likely  to 
approach  15,000  tons.    Total  imports  will  bo  larger  than  this  figure  as 
France  reexports  to  neighboring  countries. 

French  stocks  of  domestic  and  imported  prunes  are  reported  to  be  light. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS  ON  PRUNES 


TEE  PRUNE  INDUSTRY  0?  YUGOSLAVIA 


The  plum  orchards  of  Yugoslavia,  in  addition  to  supplying  a  large 
share  of  Europe's  prunes,  play  an  unusual  rcle  in  the  economic  life  of 
this  Balkan  country.    Prunes  are  one  of  Yugoslavia's  most  import  export 
products  and  the  universal  domestic  use  of  slivovitz  (slivovica),  a  plum 
brandy,  has  built  up  a  regard  for  the  plum  tree  which  places  it  second 
only  to  wheat  a~s  a  fundamental  source  of  sustenance  for  the  people  of 
the  country.    The  plum  tree  supersedes  all  other  fruit  trees  in  numbers 
and  importance  on  practically  all  peasant  farms  in  Serbia  and  Bosnia. 
This  is  the  source  of  Europe's  cheapest  supply  of  prunes  -  a  supply 
whoso  size  governs  to  a  large  extent,  the  demand  in  European  markets 
for  prunes  from  California,  Oregon,  ^Vashington  and  Idaho. 

Plums  have  lone  been  grown  in  the  Balkans,  having  been  introduced 
from  Hungary,  but  their  utilization  through  drying  for  prunes  for  export 
to  other  countries  of  Europe  dates  only  from  1878,  when  Bosnia  came  under 
Austria -Hungary.    Ifer  chants  from  Budapest  at  that  time  -.vent  into  parts 
of  Eosnia,  bought  the  dried  prunes  and  brought  them  to  Budapest  where 
they  entered  commercial  trade.    Soon  they  started  exporting  them  to  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  by  1865  the  export  trade  in  prunes  was 
very  large.    By  1868  a  trial  shipment  of  Bosnian  prunes  had  been  made  to 
the  United  States  through  the  port  of  Trieste.    From  this  a  flourishing 
expert  prune  trade  to  America  was  built  up,  through  both  Trieste  and 
Hamburg,  which  lasted  until  about  1895  when  production  in  California 
grew  to  a  size  that  met  the  home  demand  of  the  United  States.  Exportations 
were  made  to  America  in  casks  containing  500  kilos  (1100  pounds)  and  in 
100  kilo  (220  pounds)  bags. 

Extent  of  the  Industry. 

Although  spoken  of  in  the  trade  as  "Bosnian  prunes",  more  prunes 
are  grown  in  Serbia  than  in  Bosnia.    The  early  trade  terms  of  the  Hungarian 
merchants  established  when  they  dealt  only  in  prunes  from  Bosnia  have  per- 
sisted to  the  present  day.    The  latest  available  statistics  from  the 
Uinistry  of  Agriculture  of  Yugoslavia  on  the  number  of  plum  trees  and 
plum  production  by  provinces  are  for  1923.     These  are  taken  from  estimates 
and  are  not  from  actual  census  reports.    They  furnish  the  basis,  however, 
for  locating  the  industry  geographically  and  for  gaining  some  conception 
of  its  magnitude. 
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Provinces 

:  Hummer 
of  Trees  : 

:           Weight  of  : 
:              Crop  j 

Ave  rage 
Production 
Der  Tree 

Soznia  and  Herzogovina. . 
Voivodina,  Slovinia, 

Ealmatia  &  Montenegro.  , 

-Thousands 

:      32,777  : 

8,297  : 
:      12,372  ; 

1.690 

Thousand 
Quintals  : 

•  5,400  ; 

•  301 

:        1,522  . 
:        1,547  ; 

•  167 

Million 
Pounds  ; 

1,190 

66  ; 
:  336 
:  341 

37 

Pounds 

36.3 
58.3 
40.5 
27.7 

:  21.6 

:      56,268  j 

:        8,937  • 

1,970 

:  35.0 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gives  the  number  of  plum  trees  and 
production  for  the  entire  kingdom  for  the  years  since  1920  as  follows: 

Year  : 

Number  : 
of  Trees  ) 

:             Weight  of 
:  Crop 

:  Average 
[Production 
:  rer  tree 

Thousands 

:  56,825 

59,024 
:  60,959 

56,268  : 
:      48,057  ; 

:  Thousand 
,  Quintals 

:  Million 
;  Pounds 

:  Pounds 

:  25.5 
:  29.7 
:  30.6 
:  35.0 
:  13.0 

:     6,  612 
:  8,001 
:  8,490 
8,937 
:      2, 851 

.  1,458 
:  1,764 
•  1,872 
:  1,970 
:  628 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  trees  from  year  to  year  appears  to  he 
due  to  a  revision  of  estimates  rather  than  any  great  fluctuation  in  the 
number  of  trees,  since  th  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  its  field  agents 
review  the  estimates  from  time  to  time,  making  such  changes  as  seem 
advisable.     It  is  stated  that  Servian  orchards  suffered  a  reduction  of 
about  5  per  cent  during  the  period  of  the  var,  and  Servian  peasants  in- 
formed the  writer  that  their  trees  suffered  from  lack  of  attention  during 
the  six  years  that  they  were  away  from  their  farms.    Since  statistics 
are  net  available  on  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  period  prior  to 
the  war,  unless  they  might  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  former  capitals, 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  shrinkage  in  the 
industry  during  this  period  of  invasion  and  neglect.    Even  if  the  bearing 
trees  are  fewer  in  number  it  seems  probable  to  the  writer  that  the 
potential  productivity  of  the  prune  plantations  on  the  Servian  farms 
has  been  reinforced  more  than  enough  to  offset  this  shrinkage  by  the 
large  number  of  healthy  young  trees  that  have  been  planted  since  the 
war  and  v/hich  are  about  to  come  into  bearing  within  the  next  few  years. 
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Starting  in  the  Valley  of  tho  River  Sava  at  Brod,  and  following  its 
foothills  to  tho  southeast,  tho  area  of  prune  production  reaches  to  the 
city  of  Belgrade,  then  from  Belgrade  follows  the  valley  of  the  River  Llorava 
southeast  toward  Krushevatz.    While  tributary  valleys  extend  westward  to 
Valjevo  and  to  Kraguye  vatz,  the  industry  continues  with  the  main  valley, 
circling  around  to  Chachak  and  Ushitze.    Among  the  principal  shipping 
points  are  the  following:    Brchka,  Shabatz,  Belgrade,  Loznitza,  Kraguyevatz, 
Valjevo,  Arangjelovatz  and  Chachak.    Transportation  as  well  as  favourable 
climatic  conditions  have  influenced  the  area  of  production,  many  sections 
being  adapted  to  prune  production  but  having  no  suitable  transportation. 

_  i  * 

irrur.o  Pr:- auction  is  a  3 i define-  of  C-eneral  farming. 

■The  growing  of  prunes  in  the  Balkans  is  not  a  specialized  fruit 
growing  industry  as  we  know  the  prone  industry  in  tho  United  States.  It 
is  very  much  a  side-line  of  general  farming,  the  trees  having  been  originally 
planted  to  supply  fruit  and  to  enable  tho  making  of  slivovitz  (slivovica), 
a  brandy  consumed  the  country  over.    The  growing  of  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
cats,  rye  and  flax  occupy  most  of  the  Serbian  and  Bosnian  farmers  attention. 
There  is  little  time  available  for  pruning,  cultivating  or  spraying  tho 
prune  trees.    People  are  in  the  fields  from  five  in  tho  morning  until  eight 
at  night.     In  Bosnia  horses  are  seen,  but  in  Servia  tho  most  important  prune 
rogion,  oxen  are  used  for  draft  purposes.    Tho  livestock  is  pastured  in 
open  pastures,  where  it  is  attended  to  by  women  or  children.    No  machinery 
is  used  in  the  fields  so  that  long  hours  and  huge  bands  of  laborers  are 
necessary  for  sowing,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crops. 

The  size  of  Yugoslavian  farms  ranges  from  ten  to  thirty  hectares 
(25  to  75  acres).    All  of  the  food  of  the  family  is  raised  and  flax  and 
wool  are  used  by  tho  housewife  in  spinning  yarn  and  weaving  the  blankets 
and  clothing.     To  all  intents  and  purposes  life  goes  on  in  the  same  simple 
manner  that  it  did  in  i_"3rica  during  the  generations  before  cur  Declaration 
of  Independence.    In  the  villages  we  find  the  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights, 
cobblers  and  millers,  each  community  very  much  an  entity  unto  itself. 
There  are  no  automobiles,  radios  or  telephones  on  tho  farms.  Sewing 
machines  are  the  one  evidence  of  the  twentieth  century.     It  is  to  be  seen 
that  the  people  use  very  little  money.    Pressure  to  specialize  upon 
horticultural  production  has  never  been  exerted  upon  them. 

On  one  of  these  farms  there  usually  are  from  one  to  three  hectares 
(2%  to  7q  acres)  of  plum  trees.    These  may  be  planted  in  a  regular 
manic r  as  an  orchard,  or  they  may  fill  in  some  odd  patch  of  land.  Often 
they  are  scattered  about  the  buildings.    Some  plantations  are  not  planted 
in  rows,  because  cultivation  was  never  considered  necessary.    The  trees  are 
usually  planted  too  closely  together,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  being  a 
common  distance.    Crops  are  frequently  grown  in  the  orchards,  although 
tho  latter  arc  more  commonly  in  sod  and  used  for  pasture.    The  yound  trees 
are  planted  on  high  standards  in  order  tc  produce  trees  that  enable  the 
harvesting  of  crops  or  tho  grazing  of  grass. 
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Notwiths tending  the  fact  that  no  spraying  is  done,  the  trees  appear 
to  have  very  healthy  foliage,  very  little  injury  being  done  "by  insect  poets. 
As  the  country  is  subject  to  spring  rains  some  fungous  diseases  are  prevalent, 
although  no  serious  losses  arc  experienced  from  those  causes.    Brown  rot  and 
a  form  of  Peronospora  are  the  two  diseases  mentioned  as  being  the  most  serious. 

Farms  are  usually  handed  down  from  father  to  son  so  that  very  little 
occasion  is  offered  to  establish  land  values.    In  one  prosperous  district 
near  Valjevo  values  were  said  to  be  from  20,000  to  SO, 000  dinars  per  hectare 
($138  to  $206  per  acre  at  current  exchange  value  of  the  dinar  -  1.7  cents). 

Quantity  of  Prune  Exports  affected  by  Farm  Distillation  of  Brandy. 

Information  obtained  in  questioning  exporters,  buyers  and  peasants  to 
determine  the  probable  exportable  surplus  of  prunes  from  a  given  crop  has  made 
plain  that  the  drying  of  prunes  is  secondary  in  the  minds  cf  the  peasants  to 
the  making  of  slivovitz  (slivovica),  a  brandy  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  plums  which  is  very  much  in  demand  all  over  the  kingdom.     It  is 
used  not  only  on  the  farms  as  an  every-day  beverage  but  also  in  the  rural 
public  houses,  where  it  is  consumed  from  breakfast  till  bedtime.    The  peasant, 
makes  certain  of  his  supply  of  brandy,  not  only  because  his  personal  happiness 
is  dependent  upon  it  throughout  the  year,  but  also  because  his  ability  to 
keep  his  labourers  satisfied  is  measured  by  his  supply  cf  slivovits.    He  first 
crushes  a  sufficient  amount  of  his  plum  crop  to  make  his  own  supply,  then 
balances  the  prospective  price  for  dried  prunes  v.lth  the  price  of  brandy  and 
usually  ends  by  filling  up  all  of  his  available  barrels  with  brandy  and  dry- 
ing the  balance  of  his  crop. 

This  consumption  of  plums  on  the  farm  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
forecast  accurately  the  probable  exportable  surplus  of  prunes.    During  1924 
the  plum  crop  all  over  Yugoslavia  was  sc  short  that  many  peasants  did  not 
have  enough  plums  to  make  their  own  supply  of  brandy,  lot  alone  make  any 
for  sale,  or  dry  plums  for  export.    At  the  present  time  the  carry-over  cf 
brandy  has  been  exhausted  and  many  growers  have  had  to  buy  alcohol  and  make 
a  synthetic  beverage  to  take  its  place.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  demand 
on  the  1925  plum  crop  for  brandy -making  will  bo  exceedingly  heavy,  yet 
this  has  been  made  somewhat  uncertain  since  many  have  found  that  buying 
alcohol  and  making  an  artificial  brandy  is  cheaper  than  to  use  prunes  for 
the  purpose.    Some  people  prophesy  that  farmers  will  continue  the  cheaper 
method,  thus  making  more  prunes  available  for  drying.     It  appears  doubtful 
to  the  writer,  however,  that  the  long  established  usage  of  prunes  for  this 
purpose  will  be  discontinued  to  any  important  extent. 

United  States  Consul  K.  S.  Patton  of  Belgrade,  whe  has  studied  the 
prune  industry  of  Yugoslavia  for  several  years,  states  that  the  best  informa- 
tion he  has  been  able  to  secure  shows  that  after  a  5  per  cent  wastage  of  the 
prune  crop,  40  per  cent  pre  dried,  40  per  cent  are  made  into  brandy  and 
20  per  cent  are  utilized  in  a  fresh  state  or  for  the  manufacture  of  marmalade 
and  jam.    No  doubt  these  percentages  vary  in  different  regions,  as  a  large 
exporter  at  Chachak  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  70  per  cent  of  the  prunes  are 
used  for  brandy  and  30  per  cent  dried.     It  should  be  notod  that  all  of  the 
prunes  dried  (40  per  cent  of  the  crop)  are  not  exported.    A  portion  of  these 
are  consumed  domestically. 
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EEL^TIOItf  0?  THE  PRUNE  CHOP  TO  PRUEE  EXPORTS 


Fresh 

Prone 

Total 

Fro  sh  : 

Proportior 

Year 

:           Prime  Exports  ,  : 

Equivalent  of  : 

Prune 

Crop  : 

exported 

Prune  Exports 

.  Oars 

.  Thcus •  : 

Million 

, Thcus .  • 

Million  . 

Thous.  : 

,  Million* 

Por  Cent 

•Squats . 

Pounds 

: Quint s- 

[Pounds 

Quints . 

:  Pounds  ■ 

1920.. 

.  2,123 

:        212  : 

:      47  : 

743  : 

164  s 

6,  612 

:  1,458 

:  11.2 

1921.. 

3, 633  • 

:  394 

85  : 

1,343  • 

:      296  • 

8,001 

.  1,764 

16.8 

1922.. 

:  4,045 

:  404 

89  : 

1,416 

:      312  : 

.  8,490 

:  1,872 

:  16.7 

1923.. 

:  6,639 

:        664  : 

.     146  . 

.  2,324 

512  • 

•  8,937 

:  1,970 

:  26.0 

1924..  ■ 

1,094 

:        109  : 

24  : 

393 

•  84 

:  2,851 

:  628 

:  13.4 

From  the  above  table  it  will  bo  soon  that  the  quantity  of  prunes  used 
for  home  consumption,  either  for  brar.dy-nald.ng  or  otherwise ,  remains  somewhat 
•constant,  sc  that  when  the  crop  of  fresh  prunes  falls  "below  normal,,  the  qmntity 
of  Ariod  prune  s~^avai  lab  1c  for  export  is  reduced  to  a  relatively  email  proportion 
of  the  crop.    Yihen  the  crop  is  above  normal  the  exports  form  a  relatively 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  crop. 

Bulk  of  the  Prunes  Exported  in  Bags* 

Of  the  normal  exportation  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  carloads  (100  Quintals 
each),  it  is  estimated  that  only  from  1,000  to  1,500  carloads  are  processed 
in  Yugoslavia  and  exported  in  cases,  the  bs.lance  being  exported  in  90  and 
100  kilo  (198  and  220  lb.)  bags  as  the  dried  fruit  comes  from  the  farmers' 
driers.    Most  of  this  bulk  fruit  is  shipped  to  Austria  and  Germany  Where 
it  is  processed,  packed  in  cases  and  distributed,  not  only  in  those  countries, 
but  in  all  other  European  markets.    Germany  has  several  processing  plants, 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  and  through  a  tariff  preferential 
to  prunes  imported  in  bags  (as  opposed  to  processed  prunes  in  cases) 
protects  the  processing  industry  to  the  extent  that  Yugoslavian  exporters 
have  to  ship  the  fruit  largely  in  bags  in  an  unprocessed  state  if  they  are 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  great  market.    The  duty  on  prunes  in  cases  enter- 
ing Germany  is  15  marks  per  100  kilos  ($1.62  per  100  lbs.)  and  on  prunes 
in  bags  4  marks  por  100  kilos  (43  cents  per  100  lbs.).    As  American  exporters 
we  11  know,  this  tariff  affects  American  prunes  in  a  similar  manner. 

Yugoslavia  has  a  processing  capacity  very  much  greater  than  its 
present  output  and  would  prof  or  to  increase  this  capacity,  not  only  that 
the  payroll  and  material  revenue  for  processing  and  packing  might  be  kept 
in  the  Kingdom,  but  that  it  might  control  the  packing  and  establish  its 
brands  in  the  markets  of  the  world.    The  principal  outlets  for  prunes  pro- 
cessed and  packed  in  Yugoslavia  are  to  bo  found  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Czechoslovakia. 
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The  exports  for  1922  are  given  below  to  show  the  spread  of  distribution; 


Country 


Country 


Germany.  

Austria  . . . . .  

••«•••    o  o  «   •  •  o 

Hungary........... 

Franco  ............ 

Switzerland  

England ........... 

Gree  cc.. .......... 

Holland. .......... 

Czechoslovakia. . . . 

Belgium  


Quintals 


149,877 
71,639 
71,449 

31,796 
26,969 
23,600 
13,674 

5,965 
5,796 
1,585 
1,602 


Thous . 
Bounds 


33,042 
15,794 
15,752 


7,010 
5,946 
5,203 
3,015 


1,315 
1,278 
349 
353 


Poland. 


Bulgaria  

Italy 

(Occupied  ten- 
Norway.  . . 
Denmark. . 
Albania. . 
Flume .... 


Argent  ine. 
Roumania . . 
Spa  in. . . . . 

Egypt 
Sweden. . . . 


Quintals 


108 
100 

58 
100 
100 
1 

Less  than 

1  Quintal 
it 

H 
II 
It 
It 


Thous . 
Pounds 

24 
22 

13 

22 
22 


Quality  Intermediate  "between  California  and  Oregon  Primes. 

Various  claims  are  made  in  European  markets  and  in  the  producing  dis- 
tricts regarding  the  quality  of  Bosnian  and  Serbian  prunes  as  compared  to 
those  from  America,  the  most  usual  being  the  claim  that  they  are  of  superior 
quality.    Such  a  claim  is  always  pardonable  on  the  part  of  any  producer  or 
distributor.     In  the  opinion  of  the  investigator,  the  acidity  of  the  prunes 
from  this  region  is  intermediate  between  the  French  prune  as  grown  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  of  California  and  the  Italian  prune  as  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salem,  Oregon.    Yugoslavian  prunes  are  not  nearly  so  sweet  as 
the  former  nor  quite  so  tart  to  the  taste  as  the  latter.     In  appearance  they 
are  inferior  to  cither  because  of  their  small  size  and  also  because  of  the 
irregular  practices  in  drying.     It  is  claimed  that  the  eating  quality  is 
also  more  variable,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  many  different  varieties 
that  have  been  brought  into  production  through  peasantry  farming,  but 
because  of  irregular  drying  methods  and  the  leakage  of  smoke  from  the  wood- 
firos  used  in  drying,  which  gives  some  batches  a  decidedly  smoky  flavor. 

Hot  having  been  in  the  territory  during  harvest  season,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  writer  to  give  a  first  hand  pomological  description  of  the 
fruit.     The  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  said  to  resemble  the  French  type  of  prune. 
The  three  best  varieties  grown  arc  Silni  Car  Dusau  (Strong  Czar  Dushau), 
Baikal  i.-v^s  Cajrica  (Balkan  Czarina),  end  No  sural  jc  Pozogaca  (Natural  of 
Pozoga).    The  last  mentioned  is  the  most  popular  variety  because  of  its 
good  brandy-making  qualities.     It  is  of  small  size  and  is  not  the  best  for 
drying.    When  dried  the  sizes  run  heavily  to  90-100  to  the  half  kilo  (1.1 
pounds).    Because  of  differences  in  cultural  practices  it  is  unwise  to 
compare  these  trees  with  the  ones  fcmiliar  in  America,  the  smaller  size  and 
shape  of  the  Balkan  trees  being  greatly  influenced  by  the  handling  of  the 
orchards. 
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Karvo sting  and  2r;:Lr^  Lhthcds. 

Throughout  the  prune  sections  of  the  Balkans  the  harvesting  season 
is  ore  of  groat  festivity.    The  Slavic  people  are  fond  of  working  together 
in  great  numbers,  and  with  a  still  boiling  away  on  nearly  every  farm  and 
with  a  now  store  of  slivovitz  trickling  into  the  barrels,  it  is  said  that 
much  conviviality  is  manifest  during  the  prune  season  which  starts  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

LLaay  of  the  prunes  are  knocked  from  the  trees  with  poles  or  shaken 
off  by  hand  and  picked  up  from  the  ground.    After  being  carried  to  the 
drier  they  are  spread  on  the  racks  without  any  previous  treatment,  and 
pieced  in  the  drier  for  initial  dehydration.    Farm  driers  are  of  three 
typos,  called  the  Bosanska,  the  Glavinich  and  the  Steykcvich.    All  three 
employ  a  wood  fire  for  drying  the  air  which  passes  over  the  prunes,  spread 
on  slat -bottomed  trays  made  from  split  sticks. 

The  Bosanska  and  Glavinich  driers  are  simple  cabinet  affairs, 
usually  made  by  the  peasant  himself,  having  the  firebox  beneath  a  single- 
stack  of  trays.    The  principal  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the 
latter  has  the  smoke  flue  passing  through  the  drying  chamber.  The 
Stoykovich.  drier  has  been  recently  introduced  into  Yugoslavia  and  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  Oregon  tunnel  drier.    The  trays"  of  fruit  are  intro- 
duced at  the  high  end  of  an  inclined  tunnel,  shoved  through  the  drier  as 
drying  progresses  and  removed  from  the  low  end  of  the  tunnel.    Beneath  this 
end  of  the  tunnel  is  a  pit  with  fire  box  for  burning  wood,  with  smote  flues 
crossing  beneath  the  drying  chamber  in  order  to  g3t  the  greatest  utiliza- 
tion of  heat  in  drying  the  air  that  is  to  pass  over  the  fruit.    Because  of 
the  more  scientific  handling  of  the  heat  from  a  single  fire  the  latter 
tspe  of  drier  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  more  primitive  types,  both 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  dsnd  the  time  required  to  dry 
a  given  quantity  of  fruit. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  start  the  initial  drying  process  with  a 
lew  heat,  50  degrees  Centigrade  (12£°  Fahrenheit)  being  used  for  about  ten 
hours,  after  which  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  cool,  before  the  second  hot  air 
bath  of  ten  hours  at  from  70  to  80  degrees  Centigrade  (158°  to  176° 
Fahrenheit).    This  is  followed  by  another  period  of  cooling,  after  which 
the  fruit  is  placed  in  the  drier  for  the  final  period  of  ten  hours  at  a 
temperature  around  100  degrees  Centigrade   (212°  F. )     In  the  use  of  the 
Stoykovich  drier  no  cooling  intermission  is  given  the  fruit  which  is  kept 
in  the  drier  for  a  longer  period  at  lower  temperatures.    The  lowest  temper- 
atures are  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  tunnel,  where  the  fruit  is 
started  drying  at  50  degrees  Centigrade.    There  are  three  stages  of  drying, 
or  three  3 tacks  of  trays,  between  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  the  lower  end 
Where  the  trays  are  removed.    The  trays  pushed  down  the  tunnel  to  the  final 
stage  of  drying  are  finished  at  a  temperature  of  approximately  80  degrees 
centigrade  • 
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Government  Regulation  of  Harvesting  and  Drying  Prunes. 

During  the  season  of  1924  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  for 
the  Kingdom,  under  the  Decree  of  Organization  and  the  Business  Law  of  the 
country,  put  into  effect  regulations  governing  the  picking  of  prunes  for 
drying  and  their  preparation  for  market,  the  same  applying  only  to  Serbia. 
By  jbhese  regulations  the  government  field  agent  in  each  section  where  prunes 
are  grown  is  required  to  regulate  the  picking  of  plums  so  that  they  will  he 
properly  matured  before  the  peasants  start  operations,  to  see  that  no  dried 
prunes  are  offered  for  sale  before  September  14th,  to  issue  instructions 
covering  the  proper  picking,  drying  and  marketing  of  prunes  as  specified  in 
the  regulations  and  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  through 
competent  assistance. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Referees  made  up  of  officials  in  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Waters,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  appoints 
and  reimburses  commissions  in  the  principal  prune  markets,  the  duties  of 
which  are  to  see  that  warehouses  are    clean  and  that  prunes  are  delivered 
in  clean  containers  and  protected  from  the  rain  by  oil-cloth,  to  inspect 
prunes  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition  for  sale  and  issue  certifi- 
cates to  that  effect,  to  see  that  all  dealers  in  prunes  are  registered 
prune  merchants,  to  issue  certificates  only  on  prunes  that  have  been 
weighed  on  municipal  scales,  to  arbitrate  disputes  between  growers  and 
buyers  and  to  perform  many  other  duties  contingent  upon  technicalities 
that  arise  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations.  Growers, 
buyers  and  transportation  companies  are  subject  to  penalties  if  they 
attempt  to  buy,  sell  or  transport  prunes  without  the  certificate  of  the 
commission,   showing  that  the  prunes  neet  specifications  and  are  in  new 
bags  when  ready  for  export.    The  regulations  also  require  that  the  mayors 
and  police  officers  in  the  various  municipalities  support  the  Government 
field  agents  and  commissions  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  the 
regulations . 

As  the  prune  crop  of  1924  was  very  small,  a  proper  working  trial 
of  the  regulations  has  not  as  yet  been  had  and  no  report  can  be  made  concern- 
ing their  effect  upon  the  industry. 

The  Local  Buyer. 

The  peasants  sell  their  prunes  to  local  buyers  who  assemble  carload 
lots  and  attend  to  the  initial  shipping  operations.    The  local  buyers  may 
export  direct  to  their  own  market  connections  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  work  through  larger  exporting  operators  who  are  in  a  position  to 
assume  large  financial  responsibilities,  booking  orders  long  before  the 
prunes  are  bought  from  the  peasants,  or  holding  them  for  late  deliver- 
ies.   Some  of  the  largest  factors  are  export  banks  in  Belgrade,  and 
Sarajevo  who  operate  through,  country  agents  or  through  separate  corpor- 
ations, the  stock  of  which  they  control. 

Orders  are  bookod  by  the  exporters  in  units  of  a  "Garniture",  the 
Velika  (large)  Garniture  consisting  of  four  carloads,  one  carload  with 
sizes  70-80  (per  half  kilo  -  1.1  lbs.),  one  carload  of  80  -  90 's,  one 
carload  of  90-100 fs  and  one  carload  of  100-120' s.    The  Mala  (small) 
Garniture  consists  of  three  carloads,  in  which  the  70-80  size  is  omitted 
and  the  other  three  sizes  included. 
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Tho- French  word  "etuve"  is  used  by  the-  prune  trade  of  Yugoslavia 
to  cover  what  is  known  in  tho  United  States  as    "processing".    Shis  treat- 
ment is  necessary  when  the  pr-anes  are  packed  in    cases  and  is  performed  by 
the  export  factors  in  the  following  manner:    The  prunes  are  first  removed 
from  the  bags  as  they  come  from  the  country  buyers  and  carefully  faced  and 
packed,  after  a  lithographed  facer  has  "been  inserted  in  the  box,  together 
with  such  paper  lace  and  lining  paper  as  is  used  in  the  various  packs. 
After  girls  have  packed  the  fruit;  in  the  cases,  it  is  subjected  to  a 
second  drying.    To  accomplish  this  the  cases  are  placed  on  a  car  whose 
steel  franc  is  racked  to  allow  air-spaces  between  the  packages  when  loaded. 
This  car  is  mounted  on  a  steel  track  leading  into  an  oven  or  drying  chamber. 

The  drying  chambers  are  usually  constructed  in  batteries  of  four. 
These  are  made  of  masonry  with  steel  doors  and  framings.    Beneath  the 
tracks,  upon  which  the  loaded  cars  are  pushed  into  the  chambers,  are  a 
series  of  hot-air  pipes,   the  smoke  flues  from  the  fireboxes  which  are 
located  at  one  end  and  beneath  the  ovens.    Wood  is  ordinarily  used  for  fael. 

The  drying  chambers  are  equipped  with  thermometers  and  the  temper- 
ature during  the  period  of  etuvage,  ventilating  is  maintained  at  from  100 
to  110  degrees  Centigrade.    The  packed  prunes  are  held  in  this  heat  bath 
for  a    period  of  eight  hours  during  which  the  weight  of  the  fruit  under- 
goes a  slight  shrinkage  through  the  loss  of  moisture. 

The  boxes  used  are  of  three  sizes,   the  two  most  commonly  used  hold- 
ing 12§-  kilos  (27.5  pounds)  and  25  kilos  (55  pounds).    The  third  size  holds 
35  kilos  (72.5  pounds)  and  is  used  for  exportation  to  Czechoslovakia,  whore 
packages  holding  less  than  30  kilcs  are  subject  to  a  higher  import  duty. 
Boxes  have  an  inside  neasuremont  of  55  centimeters  (21-5/8  inches)  in 
length  by  21  centimeters  (3§;  inches)  in  width,  the  depth  varying  v.ith  the 
different  weights. 

Those  factors  who  have  to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  carrying  the 
prunes  during  the  marketing  period  are  very  keen  about  increasing  the 
quantity  that  is  processed  before  shipment.    The  hazards  from  deterior- 
ation in  transit  and  storage  are  greatly  lessened  tnrough  the  etuvage, 
thereby  making  the  commodity  a  much  safer  product  to  handle. 

During  the  prriod  of  assembling  and  shipping,  and  pendirg  the 
etuvage,  prunes  are  stored  in  ordinary  warehouses,  usually  of  masonry, 
the  prunes  being  segregated  as  to  sizes.     The  shipping  period  starts 
around  September  14th  to  17th  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  tho  year.  A 
normal  carry-over  into  the  following  year  cannot  bo    judged  from  the  oper- 
ations of  1924,  when  the  carryover  was  nil.     It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  amounts  held  in  the  shipping  districts  past  January  1st  following 
the  harvest  are  not  great,  orders  usually  being  boolced  during  the  autumn 
months  at  the  current  price. 

Costs  of  Pr^ducti  :n  and  tarke  ting. 

No  conception  of  the  cost  of  producing  prunes  is  to  be  gained, 
either  from  the  peasants  or  from  government  officials.    Tho  situation  was 
aptly  expressed  by  a  native  of  the  country  as  follou's;  "V.'e  always  have 
our  prune  trees  and  when  they  bear  us  a  crop  so  that  we  have  some  to  sell, 
the  money  we  got  is  jxxst  like  receiving  interest."    Ho  expense  is  required 
for  an  orchard,  neither  cultivating,  spraying    or  pruning  being  done. 
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Irrigation  is  not  practiced.    Occasionally  a  peasant  will  lift  the  sod 
"beneath  tie  trees  with  a  spade  and  turn  under  a  modest  amount  of  "barnyard 
manure.    When  harvest  tins  comes  home-made  equipment  is  used  and  the  wood 
"burned  in  the  driers  is  plentiful  and  cheap.    Farm  labor  works  from  10  to 
14  bours  per  day,  depending  on  the  duration  of  daylight,  and  receives  from 
20  to. 30  dinars  (from  35  to  52  cents)  per  day,  and  four  meals  and  slivovitz 
are  furnished  "by  the  farmer. 

V/hen  packed  in  cases  the  costs  of  the  "boxes  previously  mentioned 
are  stated  to  be  5§-  dinars  (about  10#j  for  the  12-§-  kilo  size,  and  7§- 
dinars  (about  15c* )  for  the  25  mile  size.    The  cost  of  processing  and 
packing  prunes  is  given  as  1  dinar  per  kilo  (0.8c'    per  pound),  for  bozos 
of  25  kilograms,  and  as  1.2  dinar  per  kilogram  (0.94c'  per  pound),  for 
boxes  of  12.5  kilograms. 

The  freight  rate  (water  routes)  on  prunes  from  Belgrade  to  Vienna 
is  60  dinar  per  quintal  (47  cents  per  100  pounds),  and  from  Belgrade  to 
Hamburg  is  125  dinar  per  quintal  (93  cents  per  100  pounds).  (Exchange 
used  in  conversions,  l.?3  cents  per  dinar). 

Outlook  for  the  Industry  and  Future  Production. 

Prunes  are  one  of  the  important  agricultural  exports  of  Yugoslavia 
and  are  being  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Waters  as  well  as  by  the  Ministry  of  Comma  roe  and  Industry. 
How  far-reaching  their  efforts  with    the  peasants  will  be  is  hard  to 
forecast.    With  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  i$0TSaLation  illiterate  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  difficult  to  make  headway  in  improving 
methods  of  production,  regardless  of  the  earnestness  of  intentions. 

One  method  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  using  to  improve 
the  industry  Is  the  subsidizing  of  State  and  District  nurseries.    There  are 
46  non-profit,  subsidized  State  nurseries  and  136  District  nurseries  in 
the  Kingdom.    Most  of  those  are  in  Serbia,  although  37  newly  oponed  State 
nurseries  are  in  the  provinces  that  were  outside  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.    Altogether  there  are  over 
2,S00  acres  in  state  and  district  nurseries.    From  1,000  to  1,500  peasant 
boys  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  these  institutions  each  year. 


FRUIT  AITD  PGI^oTRY  SEEDLINGS  CULTIVATED  AT  THE  STATE 
AIID  AUTONOMOUS  NURSERIES  OF  YUGOSLAVIA,  1924 


Item 

:  State 
:  Nurseries 

.  District 
.  Nurseries 

[  Total 

Fruit  wildings •••«••••»•••••••• 

Forestry  wildings. •   • 

Numbe  r 

102,023 
249,535  : 
12,264 

Numbe  r 

197,517 
1,025,925 
990,024 

:      Numbe  r 

:  299,540 
1,275,460 
.     1,0  02,308 

:  363,842 
108, 793 

:  2,213,466 
:     1,589.153  . 

-  2,577,308 
1,497,946 

255,049 

824,313 

1,079,362 

While  this  idee  of  improving  the  fruit  trees  of  a  kingdom  is 
profound,  the  fact  that  only  a  total  of  299.540  seedlings  of  sll  kinds 
of  fruit  were  grafted  in  all  of  the  state  and  district  nurseries  during 
1924  greatly  mars  the  impression  that  the  nurseries  are  apt  to  play  a  very 
dominant  part  in  restocking  the  orchards.    An  inspection  of  two  of  these 
nurseries  still  further  detracted  from  such  an  impression  of  these  in- 
stitutions, which  seem  primarily  to  be  agricultural  schools  for  farm  boys. 

Increased  Production  likel". 

Figures  given  at  the  cutset  of  this'  report  with  regard  to  the  number 
cf  trees  in  the  Kingdom  during  the  years  since  19  20  would  indicate  that 
the  prune  industry  of  Yugoslavia  is  falling  back  rather  than  going  ahead. 
The  number  of  young  fruit  trees  put  out  by  the  nurseries  would  seem  to 
confirm  this  conclusion.    After  traveling  throxigh  the  principal  prune 
producing  sections,  however,  and  observing  the  extensive  plantings  of  young 
orchards,  these  deductions  are  reversed  and  the  writer  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  we  may  expect  this  source  of  prunes  to  increase  greatly  in 
importance  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

There  is  no  indication  that  old  trees  are  to  pass  out  of  prcduction 
rapidly,  whereas  all  through  Serbia  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  cf 
planting  of  new  trees  has  taken  place  since  the  war.     It  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  farms  having  from  one  to  four  acres  planted  with  trees  not  over 
six  years  old.    This  development  was  not  so  rarked  throughout  Bosnia.  In- 
quiry developed  the  £:~^tL*5&t ~ the*  -peasants  do  not  ordinarily  secure  their 
trees  from  the  nurseries,  but  pick  up  a  half  dozen  seedlings  from  one 
neighbor  and  a  dozen  from  another,  first  securing  all  they  can  from  their 
own  hedgerows,  and  then  doing  their  own  grafting.    For  this  reason  inform- 
ation from  the  nurseries  alone  does  not  show  the  true  status  of  the  new 
plantings.    Practically  the  only  exception  to  a  universally  healthy  con- 
dition cf  trees  is  found  whore  they  have  been  planted  too  closely. 

One  large  exporter  in  Serbia  stated  that  with  the  new  trees  that 
have  been  planted  since  the  war  it  was  not  beyond  reason  to  expect  that 
the  exports  of  prunes  from  Yugoslavia  night  be  doubled  within  the  next  ten 
gears. 

The  utilization  of  largo  quantities  of  prunes  for  brandy  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  dried  prune  industry  of  the  future.    Of  the  now 
plantings  nade  since  the  war,  the  most  numerous  are  of  the  Pozega  variety, 
the  best  prune  for  brandy  but  one  that  does  not  rank  in  first  place  for 
drying.     There  is  no  indication  that  the  making  or  consumption  of  slivovitz 
(sliyovica)  will  suffer  any  abatement  for  some  years  to  come.     Its  use 
is  too  well  established  that  it  can  be  considered  a  constant  factor  in  the 
prune  situation. 
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Holation  between  our  Euro^x-an  Markpts  and  tho  Balkan  Industry. 

The  present  German  tariff  protection  of  their  prune  processing 
industry  is  of  vital  concern  with  processors  and  exporters  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  3alkan  operators  arc  very  unhappy  over  the  German  situation,  but 
Germany  is  too  important  a  market  for  then  to  effect  a  "bulk  prune  "boycott. 
Should  American  exporters  decide  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  "bulk  prunes  to 
Germany,  the  better  to  protect  the  reputation  of  American  prunes  and  keep 
cur  brands  established,  the  Gorman  processors  will  unquestionably  lock  to 
the  Balkans  for  their  unprocessed  fruit.    This  wo~old  stimulate  the  Balkan 
industry  and  tend  to  curtail  oxw  export  outlets. 

Export  figures  since  1920  do  not  indicate  the  alternate  year  crcj- 
bearing  tendencies  that  might  be  expected  with  fruit  trees  left  so  nearly 
to  their  natural  state.    The  season  of  1924  was  practically  a  crop  failure 
because  of  climatic  conditions  during  the  winter  and  blooming  period. 
Prune  grove rs  in  America  cannot  weigh  the  probable  influence  of  the  Balkan 
output  by  locking  e,1->rhe  pas^-- year 1  s  production  and  deciding  that  they  are 
due  for  "an  of f-crcp  year" "  in  the  Balkans.    It  seems  very  important  for 
cur  prune  industry  to  keep  intimately  informed  on  production  in  the  Balkans, 
not  only  during  the  growing  period  but  also  during  the  harvesting  and 
marketing  season.     It  is  not  possible  for  our  Pacific  Coast  producers 
accurately  to  gauge  the  probable  effect  of  the  Balkan  prune  exports  upon 
our  European  markets  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  fresh 
prune  crop  in  Serbia  zmd.  Bosnia,  nor  without  keeping  closely  informed  as  to 
the  percentage  of  the  crop  that  is  being  withdrawn  for  brandy  distillation 
and  jam  making. 


EWE  SMITH 
Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing 


Note:    The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  American 
Consul  Kr  S.  Pat  ton,  at  Belgrade,  who  gave  a  large  amount 
of  information  and  assistance  in  making  this  investigation. 
He  is  also  indebted  to  United  States  Agricultural  Commissioner 
G.  C.  Haas,  at  Vienna,  who  traveled  through  the  prune  districts 
with  the  writer  and  performed  an  equal  amount  <f  work  in 
developing  the  information.    Peasants,  shippers  and  bankers 
throughotit  the  Kingdom  extended  every  courtesy  to  the 
investigators . 
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FOREIGN  KEWS  OR  PRUNES 


AUSTEN. LIAR  ME  PPODUCTIOR 

Australia  will  produce  oncugh  prunes  within  a  few  years  to  supply 
done stic  consumption  with  a  small  surplus  available  for  export,  accord- 
ing to  information  reported  by  American  Vice  Consul  Haskell  E.  Coatos, 
at  Melbourne.      The  Department  of  Markets  and  Migration  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  estimates  the  average  annual  consumption  of  prunes 
in  Australia  at  827  tons.    The  area  planted  in  prunes  on  the  ox-coldicrs' 
settlements  alone  in  Now  South  Yialos  is  expected  to  yield  about  775 
short  tons  of  prunes  in  1928;  1,950  tons  in  1950,  and  2,525  tons  in  1933. 
Figures  relating  to  production  on  other  areas  are  not  available,  but  the 
Department  of  Marke  ts  and  Migration  suggests  that  the  total  Australian 
production  will  soon  be  greater  than  consumption. 

Nov;  Zealand,  importing  880  short  tons  of  prunes  in  1924,  prac- 
tically all  from  the  United  States,  and  Canada  importing  7,890  short 
tons  in  the  trade  year  1924,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
are  locked  upon  as  probable  markets  for  Australia's  anticipated  surplus. 
The  United  Kingdom,  nearly  always  an  excellent  market  for  all  fruits, 
is  also  being  looked  to,  and  the  Australian  Department  of  Markets  and 
Migration  is  drawing  the  attention  of  Australian  dried  fruit  exporters 
to  the  fact  that  the  European  market  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
practically  neglected  by  Australian  shippers.    Japan,  British  India, 
and  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  China  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  also 
use  some  dried  fruits  and  are  considered  possible  future  outlets  for 
the  Australian  product,  according  to  Consul  Coatos. 
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YUGOSLAVIA?!  PRUKH  EXPORTS  AI-TD  PRICES 

Yugoslavia  will  export  449000  short  tons  of  dried  prunes 
in  1925,  according  to  a  cable  received  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  G.  C.  Haas,  American  Agricultural  Commissioner 
at  Vienna*    Of  the  total,  Bosnia  will  ship  11,000  and  Serbia 
33,000  short  tons. 

Contracts  are  new  being  made  on  a  c.i.f .  basis  for 
prunes  of  good  size  and  quality,  with  prices  showing  little 
fluctuation.    Bosnian  quotations  on  sacks  as  of  September -3, 
for  September  delivery,  in  cents  per  pound  were:     sizes  70/75, 
5.4;  80/85,  4.8;  95/100,  4*4. 


Yvhen  packed  in  boxes  of  27  and  55  pounds,  an  additional 


charge  of  7/l0  cent  per  pound  is  made  on  ea  ch  grade  of  fruit 
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'■fjc-osi--."i-.::  fruit  exports  sijallee 

With  the  prune  season  in  Yugoslavia  far  enough  advanced  to  indicate 
fairly  definitely  what  the  situation  is  to  bo,  it  now  appears  certain  that 
prune  exports  from  Yugoslavia  will  be  less  than  4,000  car  loads  or  44,000 
short  tons,  according  to  information  cabled  by  Agricultural  Commissi orar 
Haas  at  Vienna.    It  is  possible  that  further  reduction  in  estimates"  will 
occur  if  prices  of  dried  prunes  fall  below  prevailing  levels.    Prune  prices, 
according  to  a  cable  dated  September  29,  then  averaged  about  one  dinar  per 
kilogram  (.8  cents  per  pound)  or  about  15  to  18  per  cent  lower  than  on 
September  3  for  all  grades  of  prunes.    On  this  basis  Bosnian  quotations  on 
sacks,  as  of  the  date  mentioned,  in  cents  per  pound,  with  corresponding 
September  -5  prices  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows:     sizes  70/75,  4.6 
(5.4),  80/85's  4.0  (4.8),  and  S5/l00»s  3.6  (4.4).    Prune  brandy  prices 
arc  now  relatively  higher  than  prices  of  dried  prunes.    This  situation  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  prunes  dried  and  the  stocks  of  dried  prunes  available 
for  onport,  according  to  Mr.  Haas,  and  supports  previous  estimates  that 
prune  exports  would  not  exceed  44,000  short  tors. 

Estimates  tending  to  reduce  the  Yugoslavian  prone  crop,  because 
of  recent  unfavorable  weather,  have  recently  been  received  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Trade  Commissioner 
Hynes  at  Rome  under  date  of  September -18,  but  have  not  yet  been  confirmed. 
Mr.  Hynes  reported  the  demand  for  prunes  as  being  light,  with  prices  10 
per  cent  lower  and  a  weak  tendency  still  prevailing  in  mid-September. 

Lower  prune  prices  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  diversion  of 
larger  quantities  of  prunes  for  brandy  and  jam  production.    It  docs  not  now 
seem  likely  that  any  considerable  share  of  the  Yugoslavian  crop  will 
accumulate  as  stocks  of  dried  prunes,  as  the  carryover  from  last  season  of 
prunes,  brandy  and  jam  was  the  smallest  in  several  years. 

FRSUCH  PEUUE  CRD?  FURTHER  RED  "JOED 

The  French  prune  crop  .Was  being  estimated  during  the  first  week  of 
September  at  between  2,500  and  3,600  short  tons,  compared  with  4,000  short 
tons  during  the  first  week  of  August,  according  to  a  report  just  received 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Consul  Ifcmmingor  at  Bordeaux.  Early 
estimates  indicated  a  crop  of  9,000  tons.    A  statement  as  to  the  quality  of 
tho  crop  was  considered  premature  at  the  time  of  the  Consul's  report,  but 
it  was  expected  that  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  would  be  large  in  size.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  large  size  fruit  is  considered  a  normal  figure.    Good  weather 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  Consul's  report  was  improving  the  quality  and 
hastonin0  the  maturity  of  the  crop.    French  imports  from  the  United  States 
wore  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 
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'.Z^ZTH  3ITDEITCY  117  YUG-QSIAYIAII  PHJIE  IJAPKET 

A  generally  veaker  tendency  prevails  in  the  Yugoslavian  prune 
market,  with  prices  decreasing  and  still  further  declines  expected, 
according  to  a  cable  just  received  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  Agricultural  Commissioner  Haas  at  Vienna*    "he  market  is  dull, 
■with  a  small  foreign  demand  -  principally  from  Germany  and  Austria  - 
the  chief  factor  in  the  situation.    France  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  are  reported  to  have  covered  their  prune  requirements  for 
the  present  with  California  prunes.    The  rising  value  of  the  dinar 
is  also  making  it  more  difficult  to  export.    Another  factor  is  the 
unfavorable  price  relationship  between  prices  for  dried  prunes  and 
prune  brandy.    Taxes  on  brandy  distillation  have  been  reduced* 

Prune  prices,  according  to  the  cable  just  received,  have 
fallen  considerably  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  early 
October.    Prices  on  October  2  for  Valjevo  prunes,  packed  in  sacks, 
in  cents  per  pound,  with  corresponding  prices  for  September  29  in 
parentheses,  were  as  follows:    Sizes  70/75  per  kilo,  5.6  (4.6); 
80/85's,  5.5  (4.0);  95/100's,  5.4  (3.6).    Size  95/100  was  quoted  on 
October  2  at  5.2  cents. 

The  Yugoslavian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  according  to  Commissioner 
Haas,  estimates  dried  prune  exports  this  season  at  4,140  carloads, 
equivalent  to  45,540  short  tens.    Other  well  informed  sources,  how- 
ever, do  not  expect  prune  exports  to  exceed  4,000  carloads  or  44,000 
short  tons.    The  latter  estimate  lias  been  given  previously  by  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  Haas,  as  the  best  indication  of  probable  exports 
for  the  present  season.    He  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  with  prune 
brandy  prices  relatively  higher  than  prices  of  dried  prunes,  it  is 
possible  that  a  larger  share  of  the  crop  may  be  diverted  to  brandy 
production. 
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FOREIGN  HEWS  Oil  PRUNES 


YUGOSLAVIAN  PRU1ES  HIGHER,  BUT  ILEXST  DULL 

Prices  of  Yugoslavian  prune s  have  recently  shown  considerable 
improvement  according  to  a  cable  just  received  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  Haas,  Vienna.    The  increase 
is  attributed,  to  buying  to  cover  future  contracts,  however,  as  there- 
has  been  no  change  in  the  general  situation.    /The  market  is  dull  and 
farmers  ere  marketing  their  prunes  slowly  because  of  the  low  prices 
prevailing.    Foreign  demand  continues  weak. 

It  is  estimated  the  t  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  dried  prune 
crop  has  now  been  brought  to  market,  and  that  about  half  of  this  amount 
or  approximately  one-third  of  the  dried  prune  crop,  has  so  far  been 
purchased  by  foreign  buyers.    The  remainder  of  the  crop  will  be  marketed 
in  smaller  quantities  until  March  or  April,  after  which  exports  arc- 
usually  relatively  small*     Commissioner  Haas  states  that  there  is  no 
change  in  previous  estimates  that  dried  prune  exports  will  not  exceed 
44,000  short  tons. 

Prices  of  sacked  prunes  at  Valjovo,  according  to  the  cable  just 
received  under  date  of  October  29,  arc  now  about  one  dinar  per  kilogram 
(equivalent  to  ,8  cents  per  lb.)  e,bove  those  prevailing  on  October  2. 
Quotations  in  cents  per  pound  with  corresponding  prices  on  October  2, 
in  parentheses)  arc  as  follows;     Sizes  70/75  per  eV  kilo,  4.4  (5.6); 
80/85*3,4.3  (3.5);  95/100 «s,  4.2  (3.4);  110/l20»s,  4.0   (5.2).  Prices 
at  points  in  Bosnia  are  about  one-half  dinar  per  kilo,  or  *4  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  Valjcvo  quotations* 
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FOREIGN  MEWS  ON  PRUNES 


FRENCH  PRUNE  CROP  FURTHER  REDUCED 


The  latest  information  on  the  French  prune  crop  received  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  indicates  that  French  production  will  be  even*  / 
smaller  than  previously  expected.    Early  Ootober  estimates  pointed  to  a 
1925  prune  d 'Elite  crop  in  Southwest  France,  of  ls100  to  1«  200  short  tons 
(2,205,000  to  2,425,000  pounds),  according  to  Consul  Lucien  Memminger, 
Bordeaux*    Early  September  estimates  were  for  a  crop  of  2,500  to  3,600 
short  tons.    Of  the  total  now estimated,  from  825  to  880  tons  (1,655,000 
to  1,764,000  pounds)  have  already  been  delivered  to  the  various  regional 
markets,  leaving  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  still  to  be  sold  in  the 
local  markets e     The  bulk  of  the  crop,  therefore.,  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  growers  into  those  of  the  packers  and  marchants.    This  year's 
crop  is  thought  to  be  the  worst  as  regards  quantity,  since  the  year  1903, 
when  production  amounted  to  1,_610  short  tonsc 


The  deficit  this  year  was  most  pronounced  in  the  Valley  of  the 
lot,  where  the  prune  d'Ente  trees  are  most  numerous .     In  the  region  where 
plantations  are  much  smaller,  namely;,  in  the  northwest  of  the  Department 
of  the  lot-e t-Garonne ,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Department  of  Dordcgne, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  the  Department  of  the  Lot-  the  trees  did  not 
fare  so  badly «     In  this  region  many  of  the  trees  are  planted  in  slightly 
hilly  country  and  it  is  said  that  their  output  has  not  been  so  greatly 
reduced  as  with  trees  in  the  valleys..    Some  merchants,  accordingly,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  estimate  of  1,200  short  tons  for  the  entire  crop 
is  too  low,  and  express  the  belief  that  final  figures  will  show  a  greater 
yield.     It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  yield  at  the  very  best  will 
not  be  much  above  1,200  tons. 

The  quality  of  the  crop,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  good,  -the  largest  proportion  of  the  fruit  being  of  good  size. 
Fruit  of  very  large  sizes,  however,  such  as  the  size  36/38  and  40/45  per 
French  pound  of  500  grams,  is  much  more  scarce  than  had  been  hoped  for 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Liarket  prices  quoted  about  the  first  of  October  on  the  new  crop  of 
prunes  d;Ente,  for  purchase  from  growers  at  producing  centers,  unpacked 
and  in  the  dried  state,  were  francs  225  per  50  kilos  ($9e65  per  hundred 
pounds),   this  price  being  for  equal  quantities  in  each  50  kilos  of  the 
following  sizes  per  French  pound  of  500  grams;     50 /o5,  70/75,  80/85, 
90/95,  100/llOc    Packed  in  cases  this  would  amount  to  about  275  francs 
per  50  kilos  (§llc80  per  100  lbs.).    While  dried,   these  prunes  have  not 
yet  been  subjected  to  the  double  curing  process  which  many  of  them  undergo 
after  being  received  by  the  packers. 
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As  a  result  of  the  smallness  of  tlx  French  crop,  large  orders  have 
"been  placed  in  the  United  States  for  California  and  Oregon  prunes  for  the 
French  market,  according  to  Consul  Ifenminger .     Local  prune  importers 
interested  in  trade  with  the  United  States,  are  said  to  be  pleased  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  direct  sailings  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Bordeaux 
during  the  coming  months.     'These  arrangements  .lessen  considerably  the  time 
elapsing  between  payments  xor  fruit  in  advance,  and  the  receipt  of  the  goods. 

Yugoslavian  prunes  were  offering  increasing  competition  to  American 
prunes  early  in  October,  as  a  result  of  lowering  prices  in  the  Yugoslavian 
market.    Prices  for  Yugoslavian  prunes,  as  of  October  1,  size  70/75,  c.i.f. 
Bordeaux,  duty  not  paid,  were  equivalent  to  about  francs  313  per  case  of 
100  kilos  ($6.S2  per  100  lbs.)  and  quotations  on  California  prunes  of 
similar  size  on  the  same  date,  c.i.f .  Bordeaux,  were  equivalent  to  about 
francs  382  per  100  kilos  ($8.19  per  100  lbs.),  according  to  figures  secured 
by  Consul  llenminger .     She  trade  in  Bordeaux  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Yugoslav  prunes  would  give  keen  competition  to  the  American  product  in 
spite  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  latter,  if  prices  were  maintained 
at  the  prevailing  levels* 
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THE  BORDEAUX  PRUNE  I.URKET 

The  1925  prune  dTEnte  crop  of  France  was  estimated  "by  Bordeaux  merchants 
at  the  end  of  October  at  from  1,400  to  1,700  short  tons  (2,756,000  to  5,307,000 
pounds)  dried  basis,  according  to  a  report  received  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  Consul  Memminger  at  Bordeaux.    This  is  an  increase  over  the 
early  October  estimate  of  1,100  to  1,200  short  tons,  but  the  change  is  of  no 
great  significance  considering  the  very  small  size  of  the  crop.    These  figures 
include  the  bulk  of  the  French  prune  crop  a«  there  is  little  commercial  pro- 
duction outside  of  Southwest  France.    The  quality  of  the  crop  is  considered 
fair  but  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  very  large  percentage  of  fruit  of 
large  size  has  not  been  realized. 

In  order  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  French  market,  it  is  expected  that 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  will  be  considerable . 
Although  up  to  the  end  of  September  there  had  been  no  considerable  imports  of 
Yugoslavian  prunes,  they  began  to  arrive  during  October.    According  to 
statistics  obtained  from  the  local  customhouse  the  total  imports  of  prunes, 
gross  weight,  from  all  countries  into  Bordeaux  during  the  nine  months  ended 
September  5C ,  1925  were  3,137,600  pounds  of  which  3,090,600  pounds  came  free-: 
the  United  States, 

The  differential  between  prices  of  California,  and  Yugoslavian  prunes 
at  Bordeaux,  has  been  altered  considerably  during  October,  according  to 
Consul  r.Iemminger .    Although  still  below  prices  of  the  California  product, 
Yugoslavian  prunes,  at  the  end  of  October,  were  slightly  higher  than  at  the 
first  of  the  month,  while  California  prunes  were  about  35  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  lower.    A  reported  increase  in  German  demand  for  Yugoslavian  prunes 
is  held  responsible  for  the  rise  in  Yugoslavian  quotations.    The  October  27 
quotation  for  Santa  Clcjras,  size  50/70,  c.i.f.  Bordeaux,  duty  not  paid,  was 
francs  414.5  per  100  kilos  (37 -84  per  100  pounds),  while  the  quotation  on 
the  Yugoslavian  product  of  similar  size  ( 70/75)  c.i.f.  Bordeaux,  duty  not  p.jid, 
was  francs  370  per  100  kilos  ($6*98  per  ICO  pounds),  according  to  figures 
secured  by  Consul  Iviemninger .    The  end  of  October  prices,  therefore,  were 
somewhat  more  favorable  than  first  of  the  month  prices  for  the  sale  of 
.American  prunes  in  competition  with  prunes  froia  Yugoslavia. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  prunes  from  Bordeaux  to  foreign  countries 
are  not  yet  available,    Quantities  declared  at  the  Consulate  for  export  to 
the  United  States  for  October,  1925,  amounted  to  10,519  pounds. 


